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ST.  PIERRE,  MIQUELON. 

By  Consu:  Joliu  J.  C.  Watson,  July  i:s. 

The  foreign  trade  of  St.  Pierre  during  1915  amounted  to  $2,218,099 
in  value,  as  compared  with  $2,040,541  in  1914,  an  increase  of  $177,558. 
Its  imports  hist  year  were  vahied  at  $496,749,  against  $822,701  in 
1914,  a  decrease  of  $325,952 :  while  its  exports  increased  in  value  by 
$503,510,  having  amounted  to  $1,721,350,  as  against  $1,217,840  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Distribution  of  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  bv 
countries  for  the  last  two  years : 


Countries. 


British  West  Indies . 

Canada 

Ena:land 

_Fraiiee 

French  colonies 

Newfoundland 

Portugal 

Spain 

United  States 


Total . 


Imports  from. 


1914  1915 


268. 
2 

aHi! 

10, 
8. 

27, 

7, 

lOS, 


$4 ,  35.5 
232, 057 


S22. 701 


150, 498 
4,008 
11,290 
14.430 
17,316 
02. 795 


496,749 


Exports  to. 
1914  1915 


$73. 125 


1, 008, 065 
90, 977 
45,673 


?5, 6,53 


1,609,547 
74, 745 
31,405 


1,217.840     1.721,350 


As  usual,  France  was  the  principal  buyer  of  the  local  products; 
the  value  of  its  purchases  last  year  increased  by  50  per  cent,  due  to 
the  higher  price  of  codfish.  Shipments  to  Canada  and  NeAvfound- 
land  fell  off  considerably ;  St.  Pierre  supplied  these  countries  with 
French  and  French  colonial  goods,  but  since  the  commencement  of 
the  European  war  French  imports  have  decreased  materially. 

The  falling  off  in  imports  was  due  partly  to  the  lack  of  shipping 
facilities  and  partly  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  the  colony. 
The  only  countries  that  increased  their  shipments  to  St.  Pierre  were 
Newfoundland  and  Spain.  Canada  headed  the  list  of  countries  sell- 
ing to  the  colony  last  year,  France  falling  back  to  second  place,  and 
the  United  States  retaining  third  place.  The  share  of  the  United 
States  in  the  import  trade  was  12i  per  cent— about  the  same  as  in 
1914. 

Articles  Imported. 

The  nierchandise  imported  into  the  colonv  may  be  roughly 
grouped  into  five  classes— food,  fuel,  wearing  apparel. "and  household 
and  ship  supplies.     All  of  these  except  one,  fuel,  showed  a  decrease 
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from  1914,  the  average  decrease  of  the  four  classes  being  39  per  cent. 
However,  there  were  increases  in  salt  pork,  rubber  boots,  smoking 
tobacco,  and  wines. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1915  were  valued  at  $62,795,  a 
decrease  of  $45,450  from  the  previous  year.  However,  the  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  United  States  in  the  import  trade  remained  the 
same;  it  furnished  15  per  cent  of  the  food,  16  per  cent  of  the  wearing 
apparel,  124  per  cent  of  the  fuel,  7|  per  cent  of  the  liousehold  sup- 
plies, and  4-J  per  cent  of  the  ship  supplies. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  imports  and  their  values  and 
the  value  of  those  supplied  b}^  the  United  States  during  the  last  two 
vears : 


Articles. 


Anchors,  etc... 

Animals 

Butter 

Coal: 

Anthracite . 

Soft 

Coffee 

Cotton: 

Cloth 

Clothing . . . 

Cordage 

Fish,  canned  . . 
Lard 


Lumber 

Machinery 

Meats: 

Fresh 

Salt 

Oil,  mineral 

Rubber  boots,  etc. 

Shoes 

Salt,  sea 

Spirits 

Sugar 

Tobacco: 

Plug 

Smoking 

Toys 

Vegetables: 

Potatoes 

Allother 

Wheat  flour 

Wines 

Woolen  clothing... 
All  other  articles . . 


Total 822,701 


Total. 


?15, 703 
27, 673 
22, 559 

6,237 
47,678 
11,115 

7,213 

5,968 

20, 167 

7,064 

8,043 

19,807 

38,471 

13, 619 

7,430 
19,206 

9,564 
22,028 
48,258 
31,301 
10,939 

6,476 
17, 043 
17, 700 

10, 772 
8,413 
37, 131 
37, 630 
13,311 
273, 582 


1915 


S212 
21, 963 
17, 101 

5,679 

48,973 

1,450 

6,473 
7,151 


2,774 
5,703 
5,807 

8,719 

4,413 
8,625 
9,487 
9,946 
14,931 
36,802 
14, 148 
7,462 

3,577 
19,984 

1,858 

6, 012 

4,087 

25, 102 

39,093 

5,033 

153, 284 


From  United 

States. 


1914 


1915 


$4,212 


5,368 

2,798 
906 
1,877 
6, 939 
5,046 
972 
3,006 

3,957 
3,614 
7,974 
4,530 
637 


2,673 

282 

6,584 

100 


1,589 
5,805 


167 

38,609 


496,  749 


108, 245 


5,679 
' '  924 


1,599 
812 


2,125 
i,"934 


2,053 
2,470 
3,574 
3,757 


292 
6,636 

237 
8,736 


72 
3,185 


206 

18, 422 


62,795 


Openings  for  American  Wares. 

Trade  in  American  goods  can  be  easily  maintained,  if  the  standard 
in  quality  is  kept  up.  Cotton  and  woolen  underwear,  readj'-made 
clothing,  and  shoes  offer  the  best  prospects  for  extending  this  trade. 
Before  the  war  these  articles  were  imported  from  France,  and  the 
high  tariff  prevented  competition;  but  it  is  difficult  now  to  get  sup- 
plies from  France,  and  the  rates  on  these  articles  are  low  enough 
under  the  new  tariff  to  make  sales  profitable. 

The  chief  competitor  of  the  United  States  in  this  district  is  Canada. 
While  the  import  duties  are  the  same  for  both  countries,  Canada  has 
the  advantage  of  being  much  closer.  If  American  manufacturers 
wish  to  meet  this  competition  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  reduce 
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the  price  of  their  goods.  There  is  at  present  a  good  market  for 
American  biscuit,  cigarettes  and  smoking  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton 
and  woolen  underwear,  kitchen  utensils,  shoes,  sugar,  and  whiskj\ 
The  moment  is  also  favorable  for  the  introduction  of  American 
cider,  corsets,  and  such  dried  fruits  as  apples,  apricots,  peaches, 
prunes,  and  raisins. 

As  a  means  of  extending  American  trade  in  this  district,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  manufacturers  correspond  directly  with  local  merchants. 
It  would  not  pay  them  to  send  salesmen  here,  but  by  personal  letters, 
supplemented  with  advertising  matter,  they  may  be  able  to  convince 
buyers  that  their  goods  are  better  or  cheaper  than  the  goods  of  their 
competitors.  There  are  several  articles  of  American  manufacture 
which,  when  the  war  is  over,  ought  to  have  an  increased  sale  in  the 
colony. 

Fishing  Chief  Industry — Bank  and  Shore  Fisheries. 

As  the  fisheries  are  practically  the  sole  resource  of  this  colony,  its 
commercial  prosperity  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
fish  caught  during  the  season,  which  lasts  from  May  to  November. 
In  1915"the  catch  of  cod  by  the  Bank  fleet  amounted  to  20,695,071 
pounds  and  by  the  shore-fishing  fleet  to  5,211,325  pounds,  making  a 
total  of  25,906,396  pounds.  The  total  value  was  $1,491,618,  $1,264,- 
302  for  the  Bank  fleet  and  $227,316  for  the  shore  fleet.  The  average 
price  for  the  Bank  cod  was  $0,061  per  pound  and  for  the  shore  cod 
$0,043  per  pound,  the  difference  being  due  to  the  size  and  ciuality  of 
the  fish.  The  Bank  fleet  was  comprised  of  11  trawlers  and  26  schoon- 
ers, while  the  shore  fleet  numbered  236  boats.  The  1914  fishing  fleets, 
which  totaled  625  ships  and  boats,  caught  in  all  27,257,000  pounds  of 
cod,  so  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  1,350,604  pounds  in  this  season's 
catch.  However,  the  catch  was  much  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  ships  and  boats  engaged.  Only  one  of  the  ships  engaged 
in  fishing  on  the  banks  was  owned  here;  all  the  others  came  from 
France.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  local  ships  is  due  to  the  New- 
foundland Bait  Act,  which  forbade  the  exportation  of  bait  from 
Newfoundland,  and  t'o  the  greater  cost  of  fitting  out  of  ships  here 
as  compared  with  the  cost  in  France.  Shore  fishing,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  introduction  of  motor  boats. 
The  decrease  in  the  number  of  boats  employed  last  year  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  the  men  in  the  army.  A  larger  number  of  trawlers, 
sailing  vessels,  and  boats  is  looked  for  in  1916,  owing  to  this  year's 
successful  season  and  to  the  return  of  not  a  few  men  from  the  army. 

Capelan  and  Squid — Manufactures — Agriculture. 

Capelan  were  plentiful ;  they  appeared  in  local  waters  on  June  13 
and  remained  about  five  weeks.  The  price  varied  from  27  francs  ($5) 
to  10  francs  ($1.85)  per  barrel  of  244.55  pounds,  the  average  price 
being  $0,065  per  pound.  As  squid  were  scarce,  the  local  fishermea 
retained  all  they  caught  for  their  own  use.  There  was  no  lobstef 
fishing  by  local  fishermen  this  season,  all  devoting  themselves  to  cod 
fishing. 

Copper  paint,  cod  oil,  and  oil  clothing  ai;e  manufactured  in  the 
colony,  but  the  production  is  only  sufficient  to  supply  local  fishermen 
and  the  ships  entering  this  port.  In  1915  the  output  of  copper  paint 
was  600  gallons,  valued  at  $900 ;  and  800  suits  of  oil  clothing,  worth 
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$1,600,  were  produced.  Figures  for  the  output  of  cod  oil  are  not 
available.  Ice  on  the  island  is  gathered  by  three  firms  that  have 
storage  plants  aggregating  2,500  tons  in  capacit3^  Ice  sells  here  for 
about  $4  a  ton. 

There  are  a  few  farms  on  Langlade  and  Miquelon  Islands.  Hay 
is  the  principal  crop,  and  about  300  tons  were  raised  in  1915.  Po- 
tatoes, turnips,  and  cabbages  are  also  raised,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tities as  to  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. 
Limited  Banking  Facilities — Steamship  Accommodations. 

There  is  but  one  local  bank.  In  1915  there  was  a  falling  off  in 
business  and  deposits.  The  facilities  for  banking  are  limited,  but 
business  conditions  do  not  justify  the  establishment  of  another  bank 
here.  The  American  firms  located  here  transact  their  business 
through  a  Halifax  bank  that  has  a  branch  in  Boston. 

The  only  regular  connection  that  the  colony  has  with  the  outside 
world  is  furnished  by  a  small  steamer  of  549  tons  that  plies  betw^een 
St.  Pierre  and  Halifax  on  a  fortnightly  service.  During  the  summer 
season  it  makes  intermediate  trips  to  North  Sydney.  As  this 
steamer  has  no  competition  except  an  occasional  schooner,  freight 
rates  are  high.  Delays  in  the  arrival  of  merchandise  often  occur, 
owing  to  irregularity  in  its  sailing  dates  from  Halifax.  The  need 
for  better  transportation  is  great,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of  securing 
it  at  present,  as  shipments  are  not  sufficient  to  induce  shipowners  to 
enter  this  field. 
Financial  Conditions — Declared  Exports  to  United  States. 

The  receipts  of  the  colony  in  1915  were  $106,932  and  the  disburse- 
ments $111,697  ($100,889  for  the  general  Colonial  Government  and 
$10,808  for  the  Marine  Office).  The  deficit  was  met  by  a  subsidy 
from  the  French  Government.  The  only  indebtedness  of  the  colony 
is  a  loan  of  $96,500  that  was  contracted  in  1902  for  harbor  improve- 
ments. It  is  payable  in  20  years.  The  annual  interest  amounts  to 
$7,873.  In  1914  French  money  was  the  unit  of  value  on  these  islands, 
but  in  1915  it  decreased  in  value  and  American  money  became  the 
unit. 

Real  property  declined  slightly  in  value,  owing  possibly  to  the  de- 
crease in  population  caused  by  military  conscription.  However, 
there  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  real  estate  here  for  over  a  decade. 

Declared  exports  to  the  United  States,  which  amounted  to  only 
$2,265  in  1914,  declined  to  about  $350  in  1915.  They  consisted  en- 
tirely of  cod-oil.  In  1914  5,200  gallons  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  whereas  in  1915  the  quantity  was  1,103  gallons,  the  decrease 
being  due  to  the  reduced  production  on  the  island. 

American  goods  returned  were  valued  at  $250.  No  invoices  were 
certified  for  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  or  the  Philippines. 
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